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rewarding.  Adopting  a wild  horse  or  burro 
is  a unique  opportunity  to  care  for  and  train 
a living  symbol  of  our  American  history. 
This  publication  answers  some  of  the  most 
frequently  asked  questions  about  adopting  a 
wild  horse  or  burro. 

What  is  a wild  horse  or  burro? 


A wild  horse  or  burro,  as  defined  by  federal  law, 
is  an  unbranded,  unclaimed,  free-roaming  horse 
or  burro  found  on  public  lands  in  the  United 
States.  Wild  horses  and  burros  are  descendants  of 
animals  that  were  released  by  or  escaped  from 
Spanish  explorers,  ranchers,  miners,  the  U.S.  Cav- 
alry, and  American  Indians. 
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Why  does  the  BLM  offer 
wild  horses  and  burros  for 
adoption? 

The  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of 
1971  gave  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  the  authority 
to  manage,  protect,  and  control  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  the  nation's  public  lands  in  order  to  en- 
sure healthy  herds  and  healthy  rangelands. 

Federal  protection  and  a lack  of  natural  predators 
have  resulted  in  thriving  wild  horse  and  burro 
populations  that  increase  each  year.  The  BLM 
monitors  rangelands  and  wild  horse  and  burro 
herds  to  determine  the  number  of  animals,  includ- 
ing livestock  and  wildlife,  the  land  can  support. 
Each  year,  the  BLM  gathers  the  excess  wild  horses 
and  burros  from  areas  where  vegetation  and  wa- 
ter could  become  scarce  if  too  many  animals  used 
the  area. 

These  excess  animals  are  offered  for  adoption  to 
qualified  people  through  the  BLM's  Adopt-a- 
Wild  Horse  or  Burro  Program.  As  an  indication  of 
how  popular  the  program  has  been,  from  1973 
through  2002,  the  BLM  placed  more  than  191,000 
wild  horses  and  burros  into  private  care. 

Why  adopt  a wild  horse  or 
burro? 

With  kindness  and  patience,  a wild  horse  or  bur- 
ro can  be  trained  for  many  uses.  Wild  horses  have 
become  champions  in  dressage,  jumping,  barrel 
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What  are  wild  horses  and 
burros  like? 


Photo  ©Gary  Leppart 


racing,  endurance  riding,  and  pleasure  riding. 
Wild  burros  excel  in  driving,  packing,  riding, 
guarding,  and  as  companion  animals.  Both  wild 
horses  and  burros  are  known  for  their  sure-foot- 
edness,  strength,  intelligence,  and  endurance. 


Every  wild  horse  and  burro  is  different.  The  ani- 
mals come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  each  ani- 
mal has  its  own  unique  personality.  They  are  of 
no  particular  breed,  although  some  exhibit  char- 
acteristics associated  with  certain  breeds.  A typi- 
cal wild  horse  stands  about  13  to  15  hands  high 
(52-60  inches)  and  weighs  about  700  to  1,000 
pounds.  Wild  burros  average  11  hands  high  (44 
inches)  and  weigh  about  500  pounds. 


Because  the  BLM  only 
recently  removed  them 
from  public  rangelands, 
wild  horses  and  burros 


are  not  accustomed  to 


people.  As  an  adopter, 
your  challenge  will  be 
to  develop  a trusting 
relationship  with  your 
animal. 
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What  are  the  BLM's  require- 
ments for  adopting  a wild 
horse  or  burro? 


To  adopt  a wild  horse  or  burro,  you  must: 

• Be  at  least  18  years  old.  However,  parents  or 
guardians  may  adopt  a wild  horse  or  burro 
and  allow  younger  family  members  to  care 
for  the  animal. 

• Have  no  prior  conviction  for  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  animals  or  for  violation  of  the  Wild 
Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act. 

• Have  adequate  feed,  water,  and  facilities  to 
provide  humane  care  for  the  number  of  ani- 
mals requested. 

• Provide  a home  for  the  adopted  animal  in  the 
United  States  until  you  receive  a Certificate  of 
Title  from  the  BLM. 


What  facilities  does  the 
BLM  require  an  adopter  to 
provide  for  a wild  horse  or 
burro? 


Adopters  should  provide  a minimum  of  400 
square  feet  (20  feet  x 20  feet)  for  each  animal. 
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Ungentled  horses  younger  than  18  months  may 
be  kept  in  corrals  with  fences  5-feet  high.  Corrals 
must  be  at  least  4V2-feet  high  for  ungentled  burros 
and  6-feet  high  for  ungentled  horses  older  than 
18  months.  You  should  not  release  an  ungentled 
animal  into  a large  open  area,  such  as  a pasture, 
since  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  recapture  the  ani- 
mal for  training  or  to  provide  veterinary  care. 
Once  the  animal  is  gentled,  you  may  then  release 
it  into  a larger  open  area. 

Acceptable  corrals  must  be  of  heavy  duty  con- 
struction using  poles,  pipes,  or  planks  of  a mini- 
mum lV2-inch  thickness  and  without  dangerous 
protrusions.  Barbed  wire  and  large-mesh-woven, 
stranded,  and  electric  materials  are  unacceptable 
for  fencing.  Woven  small-net  wire  fencing  is  ac- 
ceptable with  a minimum  of  two  sightboards,  one 
on  the  top  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure. 

You  must  also  provide  shelter  from  inclement 
weather  and  temperature  extremes  for  your 
adopted  wild  horse  or  burro.  The  shelter  must 
have,  at  a minimum,  two  sides  with  a roof,  good 
drainage,  adequate  ventilation,  and  access  for  the 
animal.  This  two-sided  structure  needs  to  block 
the  prevailing  winds  and  protect  the  major  part 
of  the  body  of  the  animal.  Tarps  are  not  accepta- 
ble. Contact  your  local  BLM  office  for  additional 
shelter  recommendations  for  your  area. 

What  should  I feed  my 
adopted  animal? 

Good  quality  grass  hay  is  adequate  for  a wild 
horse  or  burro.  These  animals  are  sensitive  to 
abrupt  changes  in  when  and  what  they  are  fed. 
Additional  information  about  feeding  your  wild 
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horse  or  burro  will  be  available  at  the  adoption. 
Your  veterinarian  can  also  provide  information 
about  proper  care  and  feeding. 


Donovan  Tea  of  Gallatin , Tennessee  with  Nevada 


"When  I adopted  Nevada  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  I thought  I was  just 
helping  preserve  America's  wild  herds.  I 
never  imagined  I'd  get  the  best  all-around 
horse  I've  ever  encountered,  too.  Nevada  is 
smart,  sure-footed,  and  a great  friend  to  boot." 

How  do  I adopt  a wild  horse 
or  burro? 

Once  you  meet  the  requirements  for  adopting  a 
wild  horse  or  burro,  you  should  complete  Form 
4710-10,  Application  for  Adoption  of  Wild 
Horse(s)  or  Burro(s).  This  form  is  available  at  the 
adoption  site,  from  any  of  the  BLM  offices  listed 
at  the  back  of  this  publication,  or  on  the  Web  at 
www.wildhorseandhurro.hlm.gov.  You  can  either 
mail  the  form  in  to  your  local  BLM  office  or  bring 
it  to  the  adoption.  If  you  mail  it  in,  the  BLM  will 
contact  you  during  the  application  review  process 
to  verify  that  your  facilities  meet  the  minimum 
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requirements  for  the  number  of  animals  you 
want  to  adopt.  When  you  adopt,  the  BLM  re- 
quires you  to  sign  a Private  Maintenance  and 
Care  Agreement.  This  agreement  includes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Under  penalty  of  prosecution  for  violating  18  U.S.C. 
1001,  which  makes  it  a federal  crime  to  make  false 
statements  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  I here- 
by state  that  I have  no  intent  to  sell  this  wild  horse  or 
burro  for  slaughter  or  bucking  stock , or  for  processing 
into  commercial  products,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act,  16  U.S.C. 
1331  et  seq.,  and  regulations  43  CFR  4700.0-5(c). " 

This  statement  must  be  agreed  to  and  signed  by 
you,  the  adopter,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption. 

How  many  wild  horses  or 
wild  burros  can  I adopt? 

Generally,  you  may  adopt  up  to  four  wild  horses 
or  burros  within  a 12-month  period.  You  may  be 
approved  by  the  BLM  to  adopt  more  than  four 
animals  within  that  period,  but  you  can  only  re- 
ceive title  to  four.  If  you  are  interested  in  adopt- 
ing more  than  four  wild  horses  or  burros  within 
a 12-month  period,  the  BLM  requires  additional 
verification  of  facilities  and  will  also  conduct  addi- 
tional compliance  checks. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to 
adopt  a wild  horse  or  burro? 

The  minimum  or  base  adoption  fee  for  each  wild 
horse  or  burro  is  $125.  Mares  and  jennies  (female 
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burros)  adopted  with  their  unweaned  foal  are 
$250.  Most  adoptions  use  competitive  bidding  to 
establish  the  adoption  fee.  The  base  adoption  fee 
applies  to  adoptions  using  a lottery  draw,  or  a 
first-come,  first-served  method.  Since  March 
1997,  when  competitive  bid  regulations  were  ap- 
proved, the  average  adoption  fee  has  been  about 
$185  for  horses,  $135  for  burros,  and  $160  for  mules. 

If  within  the  first  6 months  of  adoption  the  ani- 
mal dies  or  needs  to  be  destroyed  because  of  a 
pre-existing,  serious  medical  condition,  the  BLM 
will  provide  you  with  either  a voucher  for  re- 
adoption or  a refund  of  the  adoption  fee.  All  rules 
of  adoption  would  apply  to  the  re-adopted  animal. 


"Meet  Cisco.  My  husband  and  I adopted  him 
seven  years  ago.  It’s  been  a truly  amazing 
experience.  There's  a special  bond  between  a 
mustang  and  its  owner;  a bond  unlike  any  other. 
Combine  that  with  Cisco's  willing  heart  and 
great  physical  assets  and  you  begin  to  see  why  I 
love  this  horse." 

Tina  Marie  Jones  and  The  Cisco  Kid,  Damascus,  Maryland 
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How  much  does  it  cost  to  care 
for  a wild  horse  or  burro? 


The  cost  of  caring  for  a wild  horse  or  burro  is 
comparable  to  caring  for  a domestic  horse  or  bur- 
ro. Depending  on  local  costs  and  conditions,  the 
cost  of  caring  for  a horse  or  burro  can  exceed 
$1,000  per  year.  You  are  responsible  for  all  costs 
associated  with  the  care  of  your  animal.  If  you  are 
adopting  a mare,  there  is  a chance  she  may  be 
pregnant,  so  you  would  then  have  the  additional 
expense  of  caring  for  a foal.  Though  the  adoption 
fee  may  seem  minimal,  you  need  to  consider  the 
following  costs  when  calculating  a wild  horse  or 
burro  budget: 

• Stall  or  corral  rental 

• Feed 

• Shoeing 

• Grooming  supplies 

• Tack 

• Salt  or  other  supplements 

• Medical- Veterinarian 

-Medicine 

-Deworming 

-Vaccinations 

-Insecticides 

In  addition,  if  your  adopted  wild  horse  or  burro 
escapes  from  your  property,  you  are  responsible 
for  all  costs  associated  with  recovering  the  animal. 

Have  the  wild  horses  and 
burros  received  any  medical 
treatment? 

The  BLM  vaccinates,  deworms,  and  freeze  marks 
all  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  it  offers  for 
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adoption,  while  a veterinarian  provides  all  the 
necessary  medical  care.  The  BLM  will  provide 
you  with  a record  of  the  adopted  animal's  medi- 
cal history,  including  the  negative  results  of  a 
Coggins  test.  A negative  Coggins  test  indicates 
that  the  animal  does  not  have  Equine  Infectious 


Anemia 


The  BLM  uses  freeze  marking  to  identify  cap- 
tured wild  horses  and  burros.  Freeze  marking  is  a 
permanent,  unalterable  way  of  identifying  each 
wild  horse  or  burro  individually.  It  is  applied  to 
the  left  side  of  the  animal's  neck  and  uses  the  In- 
ternational Alpha  Angle  System — a series  of  an- 
gles and  alpha  symbols.  The  mark  contains  the 
registering  organization  (U.S.  Government),  year 
of  birth,  and  registration  number.  The  following 
example  shows  the  interpretation  for  an  alpha  an- 
gle code  freeze  mark. 
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ALPHA  ANGLE  CODE  FOR 
FREEZE  MARK  INTERPRETATION 

F ^ T\ 

4 ==o  > 

ii  _ 

Indicates  U.S.  Government  Registration 

rYear  of  Birth  (top  to  bottom) 

r Registration  Number 

iry>/MKLV 


r 
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Does  the  animal  belong  to  me  or 
to  the  federal  government? 

A wild  horse  or  burro  belongs  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment until  the  BLM  issues  your  Certificate  of 
Title.  After  1 year,  you  will  receive  a Title  Eligi- 
bility Letter.  You  must  obtain  a signed  statement 
from  a qualified  person  (such  as  a veterinarian, 
county  extension  agent,  or  humane  official)  veri- 
fying that  you  have  given  humane  care  and  treat- 
ment to  your  adopted  animal.  Once  you  sign  and 
return  the  Title  Eligibility  Letter,  the  BLM  will 
mail  the  Certificate  of  Title  to  you.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  title,  the  animal  becomes  your  private 
property. 


There  are  no  additional  federal  fees  involved  in 
the  titling  process,  but  there  is  a minimal  fee  for 
transfer  of  ownership. 

What  should  I bring  to  the 
adoption? 


Money  - The  BLM  accepts  VISA,  Mastercard, 
American  Express,  Discover,  travelers'  checks. 
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money  orders,  personal  checks,  and  cash  as  pay- 
ment for  adoption  fees. 

Equipment  - Bring  a halter  and  lead  rope  for 
each  animal  you  adopt.  The  BLM  recommends  a 
double-stitched,  nylon-webbed  halter.  BLM  per- 
sonnel will  place  the  halter  on  your  animal  and 
load  the  animal  into  your  trailer.  The  lead  rope 
should  be  about  12-feet  long  and  made  of  cotton 
or  nylon.  The  halter  buckle  should  be  of  similar 
strength. 

Transportation  - Adopters  must  provide 
transportation  for  their  adopted  animal  from  the 
adoption  site  to  their  new  home.  Another  person 
may  transport  the  animal,  but  all  trailers  must 
meet  these  minimum  standards: 

• Covered  top,  sturdy  walls  and  floors, 
and  a smooth  interior,  free  from  any 
sharp  protrusions 

• Ample  head  room 

• Removable  partitions  or  compartments  to 
separate  animals  by  size  and  sex, 

if  necessary 

• Floor  covered  with  a non-skid  material 

• Adequate  ventilation 

The  BLM  requires  stock-type  trailers  with  rear 
swing  gates  to  transport  adopted  horses  more 
than  12  months  old.  Drop-ramp,  divided,  two- 
horse  trailers  and  trucks  with  stock  racks  are  not 
acceptable.  In  some  situtions,  two-horse  trailers 
are  acceptable  for  transporting  burros  and  year- 
lings. BLM  personnel  will  inspect  the  safety  of 
each  trailer  and  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  load- 
ing if  the  trailer  is  unacceptable. 
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Where  can  I adopt  a wild 
horse  or  burro? 


The  BLM  holds  adoptions  at  different  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  Most  BLM  facilities 
and  BLM  contract  facilities  have  animals  availa- 
ble for  adoption  year  round.  Temporary  adoption 
sites  and  dates  are  posted  on  the  BLM's  national 
wild  horse  and  burro  home  page  at: 
www.wildhorseandburro.blm.gov 
or  call  toll  free  1-866-4MUSTANGS  (1-866-468-7826) 
to  request  the  same  information.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  adopting,  you  will  need  to  fill  out  Form 
4710-10,  Application  for  Adoption  of  Wild 
Horse(s)  and  Burro(s),  and  mail  it  to  the  BLM  of- 
fice serving  your  area  or  bring  it  to  the  adoption. 

Additional  Tips 

• Allow  ample  time  to  view  the  animals  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  adoption  selection 
process.  Do  not  select  a wild  horse  or  burro 
based  on  color  or  looks  alone.  Consider  what 
your  goals  are  for  the  animal  and  base  your 
selection  on  that. 

• Adopted  animals  cannot  be  transported  for 
more  than  24  hours  without  being  unloaded 
for  food,  water,  and  rest.  Corrals  used  for  this 
resting  period  must  meet  the  minimum  facility 
requirements  stated  earlier.  You  must  allow  at 
least  5 hours  for  the  animals  to  rest. 

• If  your  journey  home  crosses  state  lines,  check 
with  each  state,  prior  to  adoption,  about  any 
additional  requirements  or  certifications  that 
may  be  required. 

• Your  local  humane  society  or  veterinarian  are 
also  good  resources.  Give  them  a call. 
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Where  can  I get  more  information? 

If  you  have  additional  questions  or  need 
more  information,  please  contact  any  of  the 
following  BLM  offices  or  visit  the  Wild  Horse 
and  Burro  Program  national  home  page 
at  www.wildhorseandburro.blm.gov. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  State  Office  907-271-5555 

222  West  7th  Avenue  #13 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99513 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix  Field  Office 
21605  North  7th  Avenue 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85027 

Kingman  Field  Office 


623-580-5500 


928-692-4401 


CALIFORNIA 

California  State  Office  916-978-4400 

2800  Cottage  Way,  Room  W-1834 
Sacramento,  California  95825 

Bakersfield  Field  Office  661-391-6049 

Ridgecrest  Field  Office  1-800-951-8720 

Eagle  Lake  Field  Office  530-257-6762 

COLORADO 

Royal  Gorge  Field  Office  719-269-8500 

3170  East  Main  Street 
Canon  City,  Colorado  81212 


EASTERN  STATES 
Eastern  States  Office 
7450  Boston  Boulevard 
Springfield,  Virginia  22153 


1-800-370-3936 
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AL,  AR,  FL,  GA,  KY,  LA,  MS,  NC, 

SC,  TN,  VA 

Jackson  Field  Office  1-888-274-2133 

411  Briarwood  Drive,  Suite  404 
Jackson,  Mississippi  39206 

Cross  Plains,  Tennessee  1-800-376-6009 

CT,  DE,  DC,  IL,  IN,  IA,  ME,  MD,  MA, 
MI,  MN,  MO,  NH,  NJ,  NY,  OH,  PA, 

RI,  VT,  WV,  WI 

Milwaukee  Field  Office  1-800-293-1781 

310  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  450 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53203 

IDAHO 

Lower  Snake  River 

District  Office  208-384-3356 

3948  Development  Avenue 
Boise,  Idaho  83705 

MONTANA  (NORTH  DAKOTA, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA) 

Montana  State  Office  406-896-5222 
5001  Southgate  Drive 
Billings,  Montana  59101 

NEVADA 

National  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
Center  at  Palomino  Valley  775-475-2222 

P.O.  Box  3270 
Sparks,  Nevada  89432 

NEW  MEXICO  (KANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA,  TEXAS) 

Moore  Field  Station  1-800-237-3642 

221  North  Service  Road 
Moore,  Oklahoma  73160 
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OREGON  (WASHINGTON) 

Burns  District  Office  541-573-4400 

28910  Highway  20  West 
Hines,  Oregon  97738 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Field  Office  801-977-4300 
2370  South  2300  West 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84119 

WYOMING  (NEBRASKA ) 

Rock  Springs  Field  Office  307-352-0302 
280  Highway  191  North 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming  82901 

Elm  Creek  Wild  Horse 

and  Burro  Facility  308-856-4498 

5050  100  St. 

Elm  Creek,  Nebraska  68836 


Mission  Statement 

To  affirm  wild  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  are  a 
living  legacy  of  our  American  heritage,  ensuring  that 
they  are  recognized  and  maintained  as  part  of  the 
natural  ecosystem  and  are  valued  for  their  biological, 
social,  and  cultural  attributes. 


The  mention  of  company  names,  trade  names,  or  commercial  products  does  not 
constitute  endorsement  or  recommendation  for  use  by  the  federal  government. 


■55' 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  an 

agency  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  responsible  for  managing  over  260  million  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  United  States.  These  lands  are 
located  primarily  in  the  12  Western  states,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  though  the  agency  does  have  signifi- 
cant holdings  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


As  caretaker  of  these  lands  and  their  resources,  the 
BLM's  multiple-use  mission  focuses  on  sustaining 
the  health,  diversity,  and  productivity  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations. 


One  of  the  programs  managed  by  the  BLM  under 
the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and  Burros  Act  of 
1971,  is  the  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Program.  The 
BLM's  primary  responsibilities  are  to  preserve  and 
protect  wild  horses  and  burros  and  to  manage  for 
healthy  rangelands.  When  an  over-population  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  exists  on  the  range,  the  ex- 
cess animals  are  removed  and  offered  to  the  general 
public  for  adoption. 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Adoption  Program 


1-866-4MUSTANGS 

(1-866-468-7826) 


or 

www.zvildhorseandburro.blm.gov 
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